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may we QUOTE 


[1] NrkIiTaA KHRUSHCHEV, So- 
viet Premier, asserting Russia 
will soon have a guided mis- 
sile with an H-Bomb war- 
head: “Never shake your fist 
at a Russian!” Later, after a heated 
session with British legislators, he 
concluded: “You may call me a pot, 
but don’t put me on the stove!” ... 
[2] Sen LynDon B JOHNSON, Demo- 
crat majority leader, on farm issue: 
“The President may veto the farm 
bill, but he cannot veto the farm 
problem.” [3] CHas SHUMAN, 
pres American Farm Bureau Fed’n, 
charging gov’t help has nearly de- 
stroyed incentive among farmers: 
“A lot of farmers think they have a 
right to a decent income. They’re 
wrong. They only have the right to 
earn a decent income.” ... [4] ADLAI 
E Stevenson, deploring our “grow- 
ing reputation” as a militarist na- 
tion: “I believe we should give 
prompt and earnest consideration to 
stopping further tests of the hydro- 
gen bomb. I question the sense of 
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multiplying and en- 

larging weapons of a 

destructive power al- 

ready almost incom- 

prehensible.” ... [5] 

Harry S TRUMAN, to 
Democrats urging him to make the 
race against Eisenhower in Nov: “If 
I were younger, I might consider it. 
But no one has ever been elected to 
the Presidency after 65 and lived to 
serve out his term.” (Truman will 
be 72 May 8; Pres Eisenhower was 
65 last Oct.) . . . [6] Dr Forrest C 
(“Phog”) ALLEN, veteran basketball 
coach, commenting on AAU “arbi- 
trary and unrealistic” classification 
of athletes: “There are no head- 
liners now performing who haven’t 
had padded expense acc’ts. Accord- 
ing to the AAU definition an ‘ama- 
teur’ is an athlete who insists on 
cash and won’t take a check.” ... 
[7] CrprIAN MEDINA, $40-a-wk father 
of twins, informed that his wife had 
given birth to quadruplets: “I think 
I’d better earn more money.” 











It is possible to demonstrate sta- 
tistically that the “farm vote” will 
have only negligible effect on a 
Presidential election. 

There are about 21.7 million per- 
sons living on U S farms. But 
approx 10 million live in tradition- 
ally Democratic territory and have 
already been discounted by Repub- 
lican calculators. Set the farm pop- 
ulation at 12 million in remaining 
states. Some of these farmers are 
long-time Democrats. They vote 
Democratic regardless of transient 
issues. Arbitrarily estimate Repub- 
lican - Independent population in 
this group at 8 million. But this is 
a total-family count, and 40% must 
be deducted for under-age mbrs 
(this is conservative; farm families 
run larger than nat’l average). So 
we have 48 million potential farm 
voters in the critical area. But they 
won't all go to the polls. In ’52 we 
set an all-time record when 63% of 
eligible voters cast ballots. We are 
not likely to reach that percentage 
this yr. But figuring on that basis 
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we’d have around 3 million ballots. 

A majority of resolute Republican 
farmers will continue to support Ei- 
senhower. Independents will waver. 
Probably not more than a million 
farm votes will be diverted, and 
these will be widely scattered. In 
very few states will the “farm vote” 
alone be a decisive factor in the 
election of a President. 

But statistics are deceptive. You 
must keep in mind that the small- 
town vote follows the farm vote. 
And there are, of course, the pro- 
cessors and others directly affected 
by the state of agriculture. It is 
this incalculable fringe group that 
now concerns practical politicians. 
It could add up to a peck of trouble 
for Republican candidates in rural 
areas. Consider Illinois, where Ei- 
senhower won in ’52 by 450,000. Con- 
ceivably he may carry the state 
again, while some Republican can- 
didates for Congress in rural areas 
trail their opponents. Perhaps the 
net effect of the farm-bill veto may 
be expressed in this way: It won the 
President some urban support, but 
it may further weaken his party’s 
chance for a Republican majority in 
Coperess. 
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AMERICA—Russia—1 

It is an astonishing paradox. The 
US is giving and the Soviet Union 
is taking away; democracy is a 
hopeful, positive, searching thing 
and Communism a backward ty- 
ranny; the democracies offer free- 
dom and progress and the Commu- 
nists, slavery—yet the free world is 
on the defensive, unable to artic- 
ulate its own affirmative ideals.— 
Jas REsTON, N Y Times. 


AUTOMATION—2 

There is the little item of one tril- 
lion, four hundred million dollars! 
That is what it will take to change 
over all our plants to automation. 
This is four times the total wealth 
invested in all American factories, 
plants and office bldgs.——Wa.Lpo 
CARLTON WRIGHT, “Just Push a But- 
ton,” American Mercury, 5-’56. 


AVIATION—3 

Just 20 yrs ago aircraft ranked 
135th among American industries in 
employment and 169th in sales. But 
during World War II aircraft mfr’g 
jumped into Ist place in both em- 
ployment and sales. It produced 
during the war more than 300,000 
aircraft. In one yr, ’44, it produced 
96,000 aircraft—more aircraft than 
had been built by all of the nations 
of the world prior to World War II. 
—DeWitTr C Ramsey (Adm, USN, 
Retired), Pres, Aircraft Industries 
Ass’n, “Competition, Key to Pro- 
gress,” Planes, 3-28-56. 


AVIATION—4 

In World War I the fast military 
planes landed at 40-60 mph. During 
the 20’s the minimum landing speed 
of the fastest planes rose to 75 mph. 
By the end of World War II it was 
120. Today, for the latest aircraft, 
it is between 175 and 200 mph— 
Davin C HAZEN & RUDOLF F LEHNERT, 
“Low Speed Flight,” Scientific 
American, 4-’56. 


BEHAVIOR—5 

Basically, maturity represents a 
wholesome amalgamation of 2 
things: 1 Dissatisfaction with status 
quo, which calls for aggressive, con- 
structive effort, and 2 Social con- 
cern and devotion. Emotional ma- 
turity is the morale of the individ- 
ual—Epw A STRECKER, Basic Psy- 
chiatry (Random). 


BROTHERHOOD—6 

In some ways the attitudes of our 
society have changed lately. When. 
colonial imperialism was at _ its 
peak, one idea of man was expressed 
as “I am my brother’s keeper,” but 
this kind of concern has changed to 
“Tt am my brother’s brother.”—Dr 
KENNETH L, MAXWELL, Dep’t of In- 
ternat’l Affairs, Nat’l Council of 
Churches. 








washington | 





by Les & Liz 
Carpenter 


Public-minded groups are eager 
to spur the ’56 vote to biggest in 
history. Altho the American vote 
has been growing in recent yrs, U S 
still lags behind other democracies 
in percentage of eligible voters going 
to the polls. In 52, when vote-parti- 
cipation hit an all-time high, an es- 
timated 63% of eligible voters cast 
ballots. But here are some com- 
parable figures: In Italy, 92% of 
eligible voters cast ballots; Nether- 
lands, 87%; Great Britain, 83%; 
Sweden, 83%; Norway, 82%; Den- 
mark, 82%; France 76%; Canada, 
74%. 


“ ” 


They haven’t turned Stalin to the 
wall at the Soviet Embassy here. 
His portrait still hangs there, facing 
jorward. Press rep’ts from Russia 
say Stalin’s pictures have been tak- 
en down behind the Iron Curtain. 
But the Russian Ambassador here, 
Georgi Zaroubin, either doesn’t be- 
lieve what he reads—or just hasn’t 
responded yet. 


“ ” 


Perhaps for the 1st time ever, the 
citizenship oath was administered 
and taken in sign language the 
other day. In Washington, Eugene 
Landyshev, 23, a native of Russia 
and a junior at Gallaudet College 
(a univ for the deaf here) became 
a citizen with the help of a sign- 
language interpreter in fed’l ct. 


Quit 
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CHRISTIANITY—?7 

The Christian life is not truth on 
ice, but truth on fire—Rev G KEn- 
NETH Broun, Christian Advocate. 


CONFORMITY—8 

In America as in other countries 
we have created an idealized type of 
personality supposedly characteris- 
tic of our nation—that of the busi- 
ness administrator. It is by his 
standards we tend to measure our- 
selves and others. . . Perhaps the 
most serious limitation (of our 
“business administrator”) is the im- 
portance which he lays on conform- 
ity... This kind of thinking can be 
perilous. It will perhaps produce a 
magnificent symphony orchestra, 
but it does not provide an intellec- 
tual climate in which a composer 
thrives. It can organize the co-oper- 
ative effort necessary to create an 
atom bomb, but it frowns upon the 
renegade thinking which produces 
ideas like the theory of relativity.— 
T NorTH WHITEHEAD, Harvard Busi- 
ness Review. 


CRITICISM—9 

When Polish Communist journal- 
ists visited West Germany, they 
were frequently told, “one of the 
differences between the free West 
and the communist East is that we 
in the West can criticize our gov’ts, 
while you in the East dare not.” The 
answer appeared soon afterward in 
the columns of the Warsaw papers. 
“It is true, the West can freely criti- 
cize the gov’t and administrations. 
But such criticism is necessary be- 
cause the capitalist gov’t do not re- 
present the interests of the peoples 
concerned. We in Poland do not 
criticize our gov’t, because there is 
absolutely no need for so doing.”— 
Sudeten Bulletin, central European 
newsmonthly. 











A traffic signal system that au- 
tomatically gears itself to favor the 
directon of traffic with the heaviest 
volume is now in service on an 11l- 
mile stretch of Ventura Blvd in Los 
Angeles. System is outlined in The 
American City (Apr). As a Car ap- 
proaches Ventura from a side st it 
crosses a detector which relays to 
the controller at intersection a sig- 
nal that a car wishes to enter Ven- 
tura. The controller turns the East- 
West light from green to amber and 
“communicates” with the master 
controller some blocks away. When 
the master has made proper com- 
putations of traffic volume, rate 
and light cycle, it notifies the local 
controller when it can turn the in- 
tersection signal. After a brief in- 
terval lights turn green again along 
Ventura. If a few cars are left in 
the side street, this fact is duly re- 
corded. The electronic brain in- 
vokes its “memory” and these cars 
are given earliest practicable clear- 
ance. 


“Agribusiness” is a new word 
coined by John H Davies. Writing 
in Harvard Business Review, he de- 
fines it as “the sum of all farming 
operations, plus the manufacture 
and distribution of all farm pro- 
duction supplies, plus the total of 
all operations performed in con- 
nection with handling, storage, pro- 
cessing and distribution of farm 
commodities.” Agribusiness employs 
40% of nation’s workers; acc’ts for 
40% of all U S production. 


The wonderful thing about 
spring is that you can call your 
normal laziness “spring fever” 
and get by with it—Weltwoche, 
Zurich (QUOTE translation). 





@ @. 
a7 


Better Living, one of the 4 mags 
distributed thru supermkts, will dis- 
continue publication with May issue. 
The other 3 are not doing too 
well; all have advanced from the 
bargain price of a nickel to 7 cts, 
and may go to a dime to meet rising 
production costs. 


Where do we stand now on man- 
made satellites? Institute of Radio 
Engineers, in annual conv, rec’d 
briefing from foremost experts on 
project Vanguard. Henry P Steier 
presents resume of papers in Ameri- 
can Aviation (4-9-’56.) Consensus: 
lst satellites won’t have smooth 
sailing; missile systems won't always 
meet expectations; we should be 
concerned not so much with what 
we'll learn, but that we do learn. 

Television is now a $1 billion in- 
dustry, according to current esti-- 
mates of Broadcasting & Telecasting 
(4-16-’56). This trade jnl rep’ts that 
in final ’55 quarter nat’l advertisers 
were buying spot and netwk time at 
rate of $880 million a yr. To this 
must be added tv ads at local level, 
estimated at 20% of total tv time 


Quple 
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DEFENSE—10 

Armaments, atom and hydrogen 
bombs—all the terrible weapons for 
destruction—will not preserve our 
way of life. The fight today is for 
the souls and minds of men... These 
weapons are respect for the dignity 
of man, understanding of world cul- 
tures, and justice for all mankind.— 
Wn P Swan, v-pres, American Fed 
of Teachers, “What Should Our 
Schools Accomplish?” American 
Teacher Mag, 4-56. 


EDUCATION—Il1 

It may very well be that by 2000 A 
D the “3 R’s” will be replaced by the 
“3 C’s” of comprehension, creation 
and communication. Ability to read, 
to write, and to figure will not suf- 
fice for the student and citizen of 
tomorrow. . . The ability to compre- 
hend rapidly the meaning of every- 
thing that is seen, the ability to 
create ideas and things, and the fa- 
cility to communicate orally or vis- 
ually what has been comprehended 
and created will become increasing- 
ly important in the yrs ahead.—J 
Hartt WALSH, Dean of College of 
Education, Butler Univ, “Education 
in 2000 A D,” Nation’s Schools, 4-’56. 


A Chinese who was attending one 
of our colleges was writing back to 
China, telling his friends and reia- 
tives about American Institutions. 

He defined an American univ as 
follows: “An American univ is a 
vast athletic ass’n where, however, 
some studies are maintained for the 
benefit of the feeble bodied.”—Jn- 
diana Telephone News, hm, Indi- 
ana Bell Telephone Co. 
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FAMILY LIFE—12 

By the time our children are old 
enough not to say or do anything in 
public to disgrace us, they have 
reached an age when the things we 
do and say embarrass them.—Eve- 
LYN GRANT, Farm Jnl. 


FREEDOM—13 

The more obligations we accept 
that are self-imposed, the freer we 
are.—JOHN W SCHROEDER, Forbes. 


Que scrap book | 


May 20 marks 150th anniv of 
birth of JoHN SruarT Mm, 
British philosopher and econo- 
mist. We quote from the Intro- 
duction to his Liberty published 
in 1859: 

If all mankind minus one, 
were of the contrary opinion, 
mankind would be no more 
justified in silencing that one 
person, than he, if he had the 
power, would be justified in si- 
lencing mankind. 


GOD—and Man—14 

A little boy rang the doorbell of 
a house one day. When the lady 
came to the door he asked her to 
buy some greeting cards. When 
asked what he was going to 
do with the money he said he 
was building a church. “Alone?” 
she asked. “No,” he said, “God is 
working with me, and_ besides 
Jimmy is working the other side of 
the street."—Mrs J RUSSELL HEN- 
DERSON, “How Real Is the Kingdom 
to us?” Arkansas Methodist, 4-12- 
"56. 





GOD—and Man—15 

You have laughed God out of 
your schools, out of your books, and 
out of your life, but you cannot 
laugh Him out of your death— 
DAaGOBERT RuNEsS, On the Nature of 
Man (Philosophical Library). 


GOOD—Evil—16 

One hears often of the race be- 
tween “science” and “man’s inabil- 
ity to control it.” The description is 
inexact. The race is actually be- 
tween man’s ability to do good and 
to do evil, and it began when the 
lst man appeared. Science does not 
guarantee anything; it gives us both 
terror weapons and tractors. If we 
now have the power to do unparal- 
leled harm and even end civiliza- 
tion, we also have the power to do 
unparalleled good. For the 1st time 
we have the power to end hunger 
and disease, 2 specters that con- 
tinue every day to cause as much 
misery as all the wars we have 
waged.—Victor COHN, 1999: Our 
Hopeful Future, (Bobbs-Merrill). 


GOVERNMENT—17 

Government is itself an art, one 
of the subtlest of the arts. It is 
neither business, nor technology, 
nor applied science. It is the art 
of making men live together in 
peace and with reasonable happi- 
ness.—FELIX FRANKFURTER, Supreme 
Court Justice. 


HAPPINESS—18 

It is only when the whole of hu- 
manity has attained happiness that 
the individual can hope to become 
permanently happy,—for the in- 
dividual is an inseparable part of 
the whole—H P Btavatsky, Theo- 
sophical Movement. 


HUMAN RELATIONS—19 

No matter what guilt men may 
bear, we still retain a basic respon- 
sibility toward them as human be- 
ings. .. When the Russian army en- 
tered Germany near the end of the 
war, a Russian soldier whose whole 
family had been slaughtered by the 
Nazis vowed to an American corre- 
spondent to kill every German who 
fell into his hands. A few days later 
the correspondent observed him 
giving a cigarette to a German pris- 
oner, and asked him how he ex- 
plained his change of heart. 

“Well,” said the soldier, “one kills, 
or one lets live. And if one lets live, 
a man must smoke.”—MAvrRIceE J 
GoLpBLoom, “A Case Study in Due 
Process,” Commentary (American 
Jewish Committee publication), 3- 
56. 


IDEAS—20 

It must be remembered that the 
object of the world of ideas as a 
whole is not the portrayal of reality 
—that would be an utterly impos- 
sible task—but rather to provide us 
with an instrument for finding our 
way about in this world more easily. 
—HAns VAIHINGER, Think. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—21 

Most delinquents of the statistics 
come from poor homes. Too, they 
have no neighbors, no church, no_ 
school, no clubs sufficiently con- 
cerned and able to save them. A 
delinquent child is the failure of 
about 2 doz grownups, only two of 
whom are his parents.—HowarpD 
LaNnE, N Y Univ, “No Child is Born 
to be Delinquent,” Childhood Edu- 
cation, 4-’56. 


Qué 
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The Red Cross 


America’s greatest relief soc’y (so 
omnipresent in war or peace time 
disaster that it’s sometimes tagged 
“a monopoly on mercy’), the 
American Red Cross was founded 
75 yrs ago (May 21, 1881), with 
Clara Barton president. It has since 
become our mightiest aid group, 
dealing with over 100 disasters yrly. 
But then, it got little notice, even 
when Congress in 1882 agreed to 
the Geneva Treaty giving the Red 
Cross internat’l wartime neutrality. 
(Bonfires in Germany, Spain, 
France and Switzerland celebrated 
U S treaty approval; here it got 4 
lines in the Washington Star.) 
However, after Red Cross’ 1884 re- 
lief work in Ohio-Mississippi flood 
areas, the Evansville (Ind) Jnl 
made this prophetic comment: 

There is no doubt that the day is 
not far distant—if it has not al- 
ready come—when the American 
people will recognize the Red Cross 
as one of the wisest and best sy- 
stems of philanthropic work in 
modern times. Its work does not 
stop with alleviation of bodily suf- 
fering and the clothing of the desti- 
tute—blessed as that work is. . . The 
Red Cross has become a grand ed- 
ucator, embodying the best prin- 
ciples of social science, and that 
true spirit of charity which counts 
it a privilege to serve one’s fellow- 
men in time of trouble. 


Qué 
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LIFE—Living—22 

One day Drulof, the celebrated 
painter, corrected a pupil’s study. 
“Why,” exclaimed the pupil, “you 
only touched it a tiny bit, but it is 
quite another thing!” And so it is 
with the picture of life we are all 
painting. We can make it approach 
the perfect picture if we will put 
into our everyday living the little 
touches of love, patience, faithful- 
ness, honesty, and good will.—Cen- 
tral Concepts, hm, Central Optical 
Co, Cincinnati. 


LOVE—23 

It is wonderful that in spite of all 
the accomplishments of our modern 
era, in spite of all cold science and 
industry, there are still innumer- 
able hand-written love letters —An- 
nabelle, Zurich (Quore translation). 


LOYALTY—24 

The value of life lies not in what 
individuals get out of it, but in the 
supreme and super- individual value 
of loyalty—JostaH Royce, Univer- 
salist Leader. 


MISSIONARIES—25 

The modern missionary uses all 
the new tools of science to spread 
Christianity farther, faster and 
more effectively. Instead of an um- 
brella, he carries a camera. His 
black suit has been exchanged for a 
heavy flying outfit. Instead of mail- 
ing instructions and reports, he uses 
the radio wave.—-RAYMOND SCHUES- 
SLER, “The Modern Missionary,” 
Think, 4-’56. 


MODERN AGE—26 

In olden times the bldg of a new 
house involved a public ceremony 
known as raising the ridgepole. To- 
day it involves a private ceremony 
known as raising the money.— 
Changing Times. 




















Week of May 20-26 







Edited by Janet Baldwin 


VFW “Buddy Poppy” Wk 

May 20—Pentecost. ..I Am an 
American Day. . . Impoverished and 
neglected despite his epic discov- 
eries, Christopher Columbus d 450 
yrs ago (1506)... 150th b’day (1806) 
of John Stuart Mill, English philo- 
sopher-economist who Ist linked 
economic “supply and demand” law 
with social trends. . . 105th anniv 
1851) of b of German Emil Berliner, 
inventor of list microphone and 
phonograph disc (Edison’s was cy- 
linder-type). . . Called at the time, 
“history’s greatest publishing 
event,” the Revised New Testament 
went on sale 75 yrs ago (1881) in 
U S Britain (1st-day sales were 4% 
million). . . The Office of Civilian 
Defense was created 15 yrs ago 
(1941) while overseas, Crete showed 
need of one: the sky rained Nazis 
in world’s 1st airborne invasion. 


May 21—485th anniv (1471) of b 
of Albrecht Durer, masterful wood- 
cut and engraving artist of still- 
feudal Germany. .. N Y C’s revered 
Trinity Church was dedicated 110 
yrs ago (1846). . . Clara Barton and 
a few friends founded the American 
Red Cross 75 yrs ago (1881). 


May 22—Nat’l Maritime Day... 
Plymouth’s Gov Edw Winslow wed 
Susannah White 335 yrs ago (1621), 
N England’s 1st marriage. . . High 
pro-and anti-slavery feeling caused 
Congress’ ist on-floor violence 100 
yrs ago (1856); Rep Preston Brooks 
(S Car) attacked abolitionist Sen 
Chas Sumner (Mass) for alleged 
insults to a brother. 


May 23—45 yrs ago (1911) N Y C’s 
Public Library, a $9 million bldg, 
opened (it ranks with Congress’, 
Harvard's as among nation’s 3 big- 
gest). 


May 24—Empire Day (Queen Vic- 
toria’s B’day). . . The blood-letting 
career of John Brown & Co began 
100 yrs ago (1856) with killing of 5 
pro-slavers during “Bloody Kansas” 
skirmishes. . . The North got its 
lst martyr 95 yrs ago (1861) when 
Col Elmer Ellworth was killed while 
hauling down a Virginia innkeeper’s 
rebel flag. . . Paris Louvre once held 
books as well as art, but Commu- 
nists fired the library 85 yrs ago 
(1871) and the books all burned 
(since fire, police dep’t were both 
Red-controlled) . 


May 25—30 yrs ago (1926) Mam- 
moth Cave (Ky) was dedicated a 
nat’l pk (its 150 mi’s of passages 
are yet largely unexplored). 


May 26—“Buddy Poppy” Day... 
The slavery issue brought Congress’ 
Ist “gag” rule 120 yrs ago (1836), 
laying all abolition petitions “on the ° 
table”. . . Never dreaming the new 
“gas buggy” spelled the end of the 
“white wings,” the N Y C Street- 
cleaning Dept held a grand parade 
of 2,000 sweepers, 750 carts, 60 yrs 
ago (1896). . . 50th anniv (1906) of 
incorp’n of Archaeological Inst of 
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It was, of course, Chas Dudley 
Warner (and not Mark Twain) who 
remarked on our inactivity with re- 
spect to the weather. In any case, 


the comment is now somewhat 
dated. We are doing something 
about the weather, and the Weather 
Bureau would like to do more. It’s 
chiefly a matter of money—money 
to provide add’l manpower and fa- 
cilities. “We have the potential to 
do much more accurate long-range 
prognosticating,” say Bureau spok- 
esmen, “but such a program would 
require at least $100 million a yr. 
Our current budget is under $38 
million.” 


Among the pressing needs to as- 
sure more scientific forecasting may 
be mentioned improvement and ex- 
pansion of the observation system, 
including a battery of automatic 
computers to analyze accumulating 
data. We need, also, more hurricane 
studies in the Caribbean area, as 
well as laboratory duplication of 
miniature hurricanes for special 
study, and further experiments with 
cloud-seeding to break up and di- 
vert storms. 


Such a long-range investment 
would save many lives and dollars. 

The dividends accruing to us 
would be of incalculable value. 
But politicians continue to be con- 
cerned chiefly with the weather on 
election day. “Everybody talks about 
the weather, but. . .” 


PREACHERS—Preaching—27 

Theological preaching is deser- 
vedly unpopular if all it does is set- 
tle a lot of problems people never 
heard of, and answer a lot of ques- 
tions nobody ever asks. . —Ros’r J 
McCrackEN, The Making of the Ser- 
mon (Harper). 


PRODUCTION—28 

A worker in the U S today can 
turn out about six times as much as 
his great-grandfather 100 yrs ago. 
If this ascending curve continues, 
his great-grandson 100 yrs from 
now will be able to produce in one 
7-hr day all that a man produces in 


the present 40-hr wk.—Indiana 
Teacher. 
PROGRESS—29 


Despite all the progress of science, 
the best way to get ahead still is to 
use the one you’ve got—O A Bat- 
TISTA. 


RECREATION—30 

Recreation, like education, is for 
all men forward from the cradle to 
the grave. It is not merely for those 
who have suffered misfortune, nor 
simply to prevent men from en- 
countering misfortune. It is to give 
to all opportunity for growth, op- 
portunity to be and become our- 
selves——HowarD BRAUCHER, Recrea- 
tion. 


RELIGION—31 

Even the people who are devoted 
to the life of a church often seem to 
think of religion as a special room 
in the house of democracy rather 
than as the electric system that 
gives light and power to the whole 
house.—Dr CorNELIUS LOEW, Mod- 
ern Rivals to Christian Faith, 2nd 
book of Layman’s Theological Li- 
brary series (Westminster) . 








) 


SELF—Analysis—32 

A man can be disconsolate with 
everything—God, country, wife, art 
—but he is never discontented with 
the amount of sense he has. It is 
always enough.—BeENn HECHT, quoted 
in S African Bulletin. 


SPEECH—Speaking—33 

“How was the applause after your 
speech?” asked the fond wife, when 
her husband returned from an eve- 
ning engagement. “Terrible,” he 
moaned. “It sounded like a cater- 
pillar in sneakers romping across a 
Persian rug.”—Supervision. 


TRUST—34 

Tramping thru a forest one sum- 
mer day, a friend came upon two 
lads in Boy Scout uniform sitting 
by a small fire. “Are you lost?” he 
asked. 

“Well,” said one of the boys hesi- 
tantly, “we do not know where we 
are. But we are with the Scout- 
master and he knows the way 
home.” —Christian Observer. 


TRUTH—35 

A parent whose child had been 
relating some rather embarrassing 
facts about a neighbor, wisely 
counseled the youngster: “You 
must, of course, always tell the 
truth—but don’t be always telling 
it."—-ROGER ALBRIGHT, Nat’l Parent- 
Teacher. 


WAR—Cost—36 

Whatever your income tax is, 80% 
of it is spent for the wars of yester- 
day, today and tomorrow.—Wmu B 
LIPPHARD, Editorial, Missions. 


WORSHIP—37 

Worship is like a breathing spell 
in a long and arduous foot race, or 
the hr of roll call in a prolonged 
and hard-fought battle—C A Taw- 
NEY, Universalist Leader. 





Our nomination for Editoral of 
The Wk, this single paragraph from 


Chicago Daily News, headed “In 
Case You Missed it.”: “Grace Kelly, 
an American motion-picture ac- 
tress, and Prince Rainier III of 
Monaco were married this wk amid 
considerable pompous circumstance. 
We'll keep you informed of any 
other royal nuptials we hear about.” 

The congestion in N Y C upon de- 
parture of Miss Kelly for a for’gn 
port emphasizes a condition that 
has been troubling public relations 
men for some time. Current think- 
ing is that it may become neces- 
sary to set up separate sessions for 
(a) reporters, (b) still photogra- 
phers and (c) newsreel and camera- 
men. When all are jammed together 
in a small room, each group clam- 
oring for attention of the celebrity, 
bedlam results. 

Are you smoking synthetic tobac- 
co in your cigarets? Sen Earle C 
Clements (D-Ky) wants to know. 
He’s opening an inquiry next wk to 
find out. Agriculture Dep’t rep’ts ci-. 
garet output up 3% last yr, but de- 
pletion of tobacco stocks was 5% 
under ’54. Ugly rumor persists that 
mfr’s, who’ve long used synthetic, or 
“reconstituted” tobacco in cigars, 
have extended use to cigarets. Earle 
(and his tobacco-growing constitu- 
ents) are much concerned. 
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Lady reader writes that her status 
as a free human being has been 
tampered with, or something like 
that. Not long ago the pretty maid 
she had had for some time gave 
notice. Shortly after the girl left, 
and now being forced to be in the 
kitchen at an early hr, she noticed 
that the milk was being delivered 
by a different milk man. Not only 
that, on inspecting the refrigerator, 
she observed that she was appar- 
ently patronizing a different dairy. 
She asked the milk man for an ex- 
planation. 

“Oh, that’s easy,” he said. “Your 
old driver traded you to me for an 
address over on the next block, and 
$5. They don’t take as much milk as 
you do, but your maid moved over 
there. She’s mighty good-looking.” 

“T see,” said the housewife, still 
a little miffed. 

“It’s all right,” said the new milk 
man soothingly. “I’m a married 
man, and he’s not—not yet, that is.” 
—Montrealer. a 


“ ” 


The old lady looked dubiously at 
the man next to her on the bus as 
he started to load his pipe. Finally 
she ventured: “Sir, tobacco smoke 
makes me ill.” 

“In that case,” he repl’d, still fil- 
ling his pipe, “if I were you, I would 
give it up.”—Louisville Courier-Jnl 
Mag. b 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Ros’t H KLETZIEN 

The Korean who was my 
houseboy when I was stationed 
as an army officer in Taegu, 
was anxious to learn our lan- 
guage. He soon learned the Eng- 
lish spoken by American sold- 
iers is likely to be quite differ- 
ent from that taught in Korean 
schools. 

Lee formed the habit of writ- 
ing on slips of paper new and 
strange phrases heard among 
Americans stationed in his 
home town. He'd bring these 
slips to me for explanation. 

One day I was stumped. The 
slip handed to me contained 
only 2 words, “got them.” 

“Where did you hear this, 
Lee?” I asked, seeking a clue. 

“I hear many times, Lieuten- 
ant. Whenever American sold- 
ier get angry he say ‘GOT 
THEM!” 





ae 
47 


The little boy next door is an avid 
radio and tv fan at 5. It is his 
nightly habit to go to sleep with 
his little radio playing beside the 
bed. The other night his mother 
was hearing his prayers to the usual 
soft musical background. She was 
giving his words only casual att’n 
until she was snapped alert by his 
solemn conclusion, “. . . and God 
bless everybody, Amen and FM.”— 
BILL ARTER, American Mercury. c¢ 


} 





A shoemaker was busy at his work 
when a small girl came in and sat 
down beside him. She watched for 
a moment, then asked, “What are 
shoes made of?” * 

“Hide,” repl’d the shoemaker. 

“Why should I hide?” asked the 
child. 

“No, no,” ans’red the shoemaker. 
“Hide! the cow’s outside.” 

“Oh,” retorted the youngster, 
“who’s afraid of an old cow?’— 
Tracks, hm, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry. d 

A little mountain boy’s father was 
taking him into town for the first 
time. The boy had never seen elec- 
tric lights before, and just at dusk 
they cleared the brow of the hill 
with their wagon. 

He looked down at the little town 
nestled there in the valley—there 
must have been at least three or 
four hundred people living in it 
and it was all lit up. 

And the little boy turned to his 
father, his eyes shining, and said, 
“Doggone, Paw, it looks like the 
whole world’s done gone ‘possum 
hunting.”—-HERMAN HICKMAN, The 
Herman Hickman Reader (Simon & 
Schuster) . e 

Two men were discussing a mu- 
tual acquaintance. “He has a dual 
personality,” said one. 

“What is that?” asked the other. 

“He’s one way on the outside,” 
explained the 1st, “but he’s different 
on the inside.” 

“That so? Well, I’ll say from the 


looks that the outside lost the 
fight.” — Neat O’Hara, McNaught 
Syndicate. f 


QUIPS 


Think twice before you speak— 
and you'll find everyone talking 
about something else. — FRANCES 
RODMAN. 

The parents of a teen-age boy 
these days know exactly where he is 
at all times. He’s in the family car. 
The only trouble is that they don’t 
know where the car is.—MAURICE 
SEITTER. 

How can children have an incen- 
tive to study when they see adults 
miss a question and win a Cadillac? 
—RAYMOND DUNCAN. 

The honeymoon is over when the 
song of life starts getting singsong. 
—CAROLINE CLARK. 

Money isn’t everything, but it’s 
way ahead of whatever is in 2nd 
place ——GorDoN GAMMACK. 

Good old days: When teenager 
went into the garage and came out 
with the lawn mower.—American 
Mercury. 

Parking space is that area that 
disappears while you are making a 
U-turn.—Automotive Dealer News. | 

America is only country in the 
world where a man can fill a 3-car 
garage with automobiles he doesn’t 
own.—O A BatTISTA. 


A lot of East-West tension could 
be relieved by removing the girdle. 
—D O FLYNN. 
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“Until now I had always tried in 
vain to understand the type of art 
you present,” said a friend to Picas- 
so. “But my eyes were opened dur- 
ing my last trip. In nature I saw in- 
numerable forms and figures like 
those you portray.” 

“So,” repl’d Picasso, “is nature 
gradually getting on the ball?’— 
Weltbild, Munich (QuorTeE transla- 
tion). g 


“ ” 


Once upon a time a young woman 
dreamed that a handsome prince 
rode up to her, scooped her up in 
his arms, kissed her and rode off 
into the night with her. 

“Goodness!” she cried in a fright- 
ened voice, “Where are you taking 
me?” 

“You tell me,” ans’red the prince 
sharply. “It’s your dream!”"—E E 
Kenyon, American Wkly. h 


“ ” 


A researcher who was traveling 
down the Amazon was telling the 
Indians about the wonders of civil- 
ization through an interpreter, a 
native. He told of airplanes, radios, 
movies. The faces of the Indians re- 
mained as passive as ever, and the 
interpreter explained, “They simply 
don’t believe you!” 

The for’gner didn’t let that stop 
him. “Well, try to tell them that in 
my house we have an apparatus 
that brings us both pictures and 
sounds from far away—we call it 
television.” 

Now even the interpreter was si- 
lent. Only when the for’gner urged 
him to begin to translate did he ex- 
plain, shaking his head, “No, even I 
can’t believe such nonsense!”—Wo- 
chenpost, E Berlin (Quore transla- 

i 
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Mrs. Jones had raised 9 children 
on a Michigan farm, fed them and 
the farm hands, done all her house- 
work and helped with outdoor 
chores. She’d never been ill a day 
in her life. A doctor asked her 
secret. 

“I constantly see young women,” 
he said, “who have only one or 2 
children and whese homes are full 
of gadgets to lighten work, but who 
suffer from nervous exhaustion or 
psychosomatic aches and pains. 
How is it that you managed thru 
all these yrs never to have a ner- 
vous breakdown?” 

“You know, doctor,” said the 
hard-working woman wistfully, 
“I’ve always wanted to have a ner- 
vous breakdown. But every time I 
was about to get around to it, it was 
time to fix somebody a meal.”— 
Capper’s Wkly. j 


Three-yr-old Mike acted as con- 
sulting engineer when the family’s 
telephone was installed. Every min- 
ute he shadowed the installation 
man until he found it necessary to 
leave the room. “Tell the gas man 
I'll be right back,” he advised his 
grandmother as he sailed past her. 

“That’s not the gas man, Mike,” 
corrected his grandma. 

“But I can’t say the other word,” 


Mike repl’d. 

“What other word?” asked his 
grandmother. 

“Telephone!” Mike enunciated 


perfectly and continued on his way. 
—News and Views, hm, Caterpiller 
Tractor Co. k 


The small boy was bragging about 
his uncle’s newest promotion. 
“And,” he concluded proudly, “the 
longer he stays in the Army the 
ranker he _ gets.”—Watchman-Ezr- 
aminer. 1 












Richard Armour 


The Melody Lingers On 
The bugler is a casualty of the 
machine age, supplanted by record- 
ings broadcast by the touch of a 
button.—News item. 


The bugler now is obsolete, 
He’s vanished from the scene, 
A victim not of rifle shot 
But of today’s machine. 


“Kill the bugler!” once they cried, 


And “Cut his throat!” they 
screamed, 
When with his toots he roused re- 
cruits. 
(Their eyes with murder gleam- 
ed.) 


Yes, many grabbed a rifle up, 
And quite a few took aim, 
But no one slew the bugler who 

Kept bugling just the same. 


It wasn’t shot or hand grenade 
That was the bugler’s slayer, 
But rather, friend, what caused his 
end 
Was, well, the record player. 


For once they’d taped his little tune 
They needed him no more. 

He’s reassigned, and now you'll find 
Him at some other chore. 


But still his music bellows forth 
And no one’s really missed him. 
Now soldiers plot with shell and 

shot 
To wreck the P. A. system. 


After the politician had finished 
his speech the mbrs of the press 
gathered around him. But before a 
single reporter had a chance to even 
open his mouth, the minister began 
to speak: 

“Gentlemen, first I said some- 
thing entirely different; second, 
that’s not the way I said it; third, 
I have nothing to say, and fourth, 
I beg you not to repeat it.”—Revue, 
Munich (Quvuore translation). m 


“ ” 


The biggest farm problem of all 
is the necessity of getting more 
votes than the other fellow before 
you can be sworn into office, but I 
have not seen the thing stated so 
clearly and so simply during recent 
yrs of debate. 

I don’t exactly understand this 
soil bank thing, myself, but I think 
I could figure it out rather quickly 
if I went at it. I remember when 
they cut down the acreage on po- 
tatoes the immediate solution was 
to plant the rows 2 ft apart in- 
stead of the usual 3. You had to bid 
your cultivators and things over so 
they would fit, but this took as 
much as an hr or 2, and after that 
you didn’t see any great difference. 
“An acre is an acre is an acre,” 
somebody said. — JoHN GovLD, 
Christian Science Monitor. n 


“ ” 


A midwestern motorist was tour- 
ing thru Boston, pulled up to the 
curb and asked a native, “Could you 
tell me a good place to stop at?” “I 
would suggest,” repl’d the Boston- 
ian, “stopping just before the ‘at’.” 
—Cepric ADAMS, Minneapolis Trib- 
une. o 
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GEORGI M MALENKOvV, Soviet offi- 
cial, responding, in London, to an 
inquiry concerning his reaction to 
British women: “It is difficult to 
make love thru an interpreter.” 

1-Q-t 

SatvaDor DALI, surrealist painter, 
explaining his technique of enhanc- 
ing a@ woman’s appearance thru 
lighting: “A homely woman? Ah, I 
would design a light to black out 
her face completely.” 2-Q-t 


Dr Ira ALTSHULER, Detroit psy- 
chiatrist: “I don’t believe the home- 
maker who says she works 18 hrs a 
day. She is just dragging things 
out.” 3-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


Some days we find ourself rather 
depressed by the excessive utility of 
new inventions. At such times it’s 
nice to reflect that some new gad- 
gets indicate there is still an occa- 
sional touch of gaiety or charming 
madness in the world: 

A Manhattan restaurateur, Denis 
Farandatos, recently took pity on 
the host who can’t manage a cork- 
screw. Distressed by the chagrin of 
the man who shatters the cork and 
drops it into the bottle, Farendatos 
patented a corkscrew to solve the 
problems of the most inept opera- 
tor. Screw has a hollow handle con- 
taining carbon dioxide: Screw it in, 


press trigger; in goes the gas, pop 
goes the cork. . . Need cash? A new 
vending machine will lend it to you. 
That’s right—for 50¢, machine lends 
you a $5 certified check, with 15 
days to repay. . . New clock tells the 
date and time on Mars, something 
we have always wanted to know... 
A new tranquilizing drug helps neu- 
rotic dogs return to their normal 
egos. (We should try this on our 
poodle, a crazy mixed-up kid if we 
ever met one). . . If your dog is all 
right, but youw’re neurotic, a mood 
meter measures your degree of hap- 
piness, charts emotional changes. 
Feel better? 





